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of the text is of especial value to American foresters. In chapter iv 
a summary is given of the different theoretical methods which have 
been used in European states and elsewhere to regulate the yield or 
annual cut of forests and to bring them gradually to a state of perfec- 
tion in which sustained yield is possible. This chapter is commendable 
for its brevity ; it is a clear exposition of the theories without the inclu- 
sion of any superfluous details. The final chapter presents certain 
modern methods of forest regulation, in which no attempt is made to 
obtain sustained yield, but each stand of timber is managed separately 
for the attainment of the highest returns upon the actual cost of the 
stand figured at compound interest. 

Dr. Schenck does not attempt to prescribe in detail methods for the 
management of forest lands ; he confines himself entirely — and properly 
— to a consideration of the business principles involved in such manage- 
ment, which are generally applicable to all forests. His lectures are 
suited to the needs of the students of technical forestry and of those 
interested in the subject from a professional standpoint. 

Herman H. Chapman. 

Forest School, Yale University. 

Socialism in Theory and Practice. By MORRIS HlLLQUlT. 
New York, The Macmillan Company, 1909. — ix, 361 pp. 

Morris Hillquit is perhaps the most prominent of the American 
socialists. He enjoys an enviable reputation as a scholar and as a 
public speaker. When he was a candidate for Congress in one of the 
districts on the lower east side of New York City, he received active 
support from many persons not allied with the socialist party, and he 
was beaten only because the Republicans, by agreement, supported the 
Democratic candidate. Some years ago Mr. Hillquit published a His- 
tory of Socialism in the United States which is still the only book of 
its kind. 

The work under review is a broad discussion of the whole question 
of socialism. There are two main parts and an appendix. In Part I 
Mr. Hillquit treats of the socialist philosophy and the socialist move- 
ment as a whole ; in Part II he discusses various schemes of social re- 
form from the purely socialistic point of view ; in the appendix he 
gives a brief historical sketch of the socialist movement in each of the 
countries where it has attained any degree of importance. 

In his interpretation of the philosophy of socialism, in Part I, Mr. 
Hillquit presents very little that is new. This, however, is not to his 
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discredit, for few socialists have been able to add to Marx's brilliant 
philosophical analyses. Of great interest, however, is the application 
of the Marxian theories to America by one who, like Mr. Hillquit, is 
an American and is familiar with the history as well as the modern 
conditions of life and industry in the United States. In the six chap- 
ters that make up this part of the volume, Mr. Hillquit applies most 
rigorously the doctrine of economic interpretation of history from the 
point of view of class struggle. He outlines, in the first place, the ac- 
cepted socialist conception of society, as a product of evolution. He 
further endeavors to show that our whole system of ethics, our codes 
of law and even the state itself are products of the class struggle, and 
that, in all important aspects, they represent instruments in the hands 
of the propertied class for preserving its class rule. It is interesting to 
note, in this particular, that Mr. Hillquit makes little use of Marx's 
doctrine of increasing misery. He does not escape its influence en- 
tirely, but he applies it chiefly in picturing the final doom of the middle 
class. He believes socialism to be inevitable rather because of the 
increasing strength and enlightenment of the working class than be- 
cause of an ultimate, intolerable misery. 

The transition to the socialist state, our author thinks, will probably 
be gradual ; and will be effected, through the adoption of the reforms 
now advocated by his party. Violence, he says, has no place in the 
socialist program (page 103). 

The picture that Mr. Hillquit draws of the future socialist state he 
himself considers to be little more than a product of imagination. He 
believes that attempts to draw such pictures are little better than 
wasted efforts; because, after all, what the socialist is interested in 
just now is to secure as rapidly as possible a series of reforms modify- 
ing the present system and eliminating its evils, and what the ultimate 
form of society will be, when the means of production are owned by 
the people as a whole, nobody has the prescience to foretell. 

There are, however, certain questions dealing with the fundamentals 
of the socialist philosophy which the unbiased student has a right to 
put to the socialist and which the latter cannot in good faith ignore. 
Mr. Hillquit does not ignore them, and it is of interest to note his 
answers. 

Perhaps the most important question of this kind is : what assurance 
have we that, under collective ownership of the means of production, 
the individual liberty which has been centuries in the making will not 
of necessity be placed in jeopardy? Mr. Hillquit's answer to this is, 
in the first place, that individual liberty in any real sense is a fiction, 
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and secondly, that socialism would not curtail it, such as it is. The 
basic principle of every socialist community , he says , must be its demo- 
cratic administration, and it is hardly likely that under such a system 
men " will fail to take ample care of their own individual freedom " 
(page 32). Since, as he believes, modern party politics is purely an 
outgrowth of capitalism and under socialism there can be no party 
politics, there will be no serious danger of political corruption (page 
33). Whatever abuses "may develop in the administration of the 
state or the industries, can be only casual, based on inexperience or 
error of judgment of the community, or on personal incompetence, 
malice or ambition of the responsible officers ..." (page 34). The 
reader will draw his own conclusion as to the adequacy of this answer. 

Mr. Hillquit's answer to the criticism that socialism would destroy 
the individuality of man is that no system could be devised that would 
more effectually destroy individuality than does our present system. 
Equality in economic conditions, he argues, would tend to develop in- 
dividuality rather than to destroy it, because there would then be no 
longer the slavish imitation by each class of the one next above in 
order to avoid the appearance of social inferiority. 

Concerning incentive under socialism, Mr. Hillquit answers that 
civilization is the product of social growth and not of individual initia- 
tive. To the extent that individual initiative is of importance, there 
is no reason to fear that persons extraordinarily gifted would withhold 
from society the benefit of their talents, because considerations of 
wealth affect such persons very little even now. What each man really 
strives for, it is true, is success ; but while success to the business man 
means money, to the priest, to the man of science and to the statesman 
it means even to-day something else (page 125). Even where the 
standard of pecuniary gain is the one applied to-day to measure suc- 
cess, socialism, he believes, will not destroy individual incentive but 
will simply substitute a more ideal standard. 

As to distribution, Mr. Hillquit says that the socialist can offer no 
" cut and dried plan." " As a proposition of abstract justice," he sees 
"no reason why any discrimination at all should be made" (page 
116). Of course, he says, some individuals are stronger and wiser 
than others, but, he adds, " what of that? Is there any moral ground 
for punishing the cripple, the invalid, the decrepit, the imbecile, the 
unfortunate step-children of nature, by reducing their rations of food 
and clothing? " No, he answers ; " from each according to his ability 
and to each according to his needs" — this is the socialist ideal, even 
though it may never be fully realized in practice. 
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In his economic doctrines Mr. Hillquit makes absolutely no advance 
upon Marx. The theory of " surplus value " and that of the subsistence 
wage are given in their original form (pages 156, 157). The advance 
that has been made in economic analysis since the time of the classi- 
cal economists seems to have been overlooked by Mr. Hillquit. It is 
perhaps too much to expect that an active propagandist will, simply 
for the sake of sound theoretical analysis, surrender the theory of 
" surplus value " and thus spike the biggest gun in the socialist 
arsenal. 

Part II, dealing with " Socialism and Reform," requires no extended 
comment. In it Mr. Hillquit treats of the various industrial, political 
and administrative reforms that have been initiated in modern society, 
with special reference to the attitude of the socialists toward them. In 
general Mr. Hillquit finds that all the ills with which modern society is 
afflicted — poverty, intemperance, vice, crime etc.— are symptoms of 
the deeper disease, capitalism. The success of particular reform 
movements would, he believes, bring as little relief as would the sup- 
pression of a single symptom in bodily disease. He believes that 
socialism alone can cure the real disease with which society is afflicted. 

It would serve no useful purpose to attempt to criticize in detail Mr. 
Hillquit's philosophy or his doctrines. Many of the points involved 
have already been argued so completely on both sides, and with such a 
show of logic and authority, that there is little left for the opponents to 
do but to rest content in their respective convictions, each partisan, 
according to his temperament, commiserating the blindness or denounc- 
ing the obstinacy of his adversaries. One or two friendly general 
criticisms may, however, be ventured. In the first place, the reviewer 
believes that Mr. Hillquit, in common with many other modern 
socialists, pushes the doctrines of economic interpretation and class 
struggle to an unjustifiable extreme. Again, the book under review 
manifests a fault which is common to pretty nearly all " reform " litera- 
ture : history and philosophy are unfailingly molded to conform to the 
preconceived ideal. Occasionally also there is a suggestion of incon- 
sistency or an error of fact; as, for example when the British income 
tax is referred to impliedly as a lump-sum tax (page 289), which it dis- 
tinctly is not — although under the new budget it may become one. 
Finally, it may be asked whether the assumption that all modern 
social legislation is primarily and principally due to the political activity 
of the socialists is not really another case oipost hoc propter hoc? May 
it not be that the same conditions were responsible for both? 

Mr. Hillquit's style is clear and forceful but plain and unadorned. 
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Bits of sarcasm and irony occasionally brighten his pages, but there is 
rarely a suggestion of humor. It is a pity that socialists take them- 
selves so seriously as to believe that humor is profanity. On the 
whole, however, for the American, Mr. Hillquit's book is the best pre- 
sentation of the socialist point of view that has yet appeared. 

Eugene E. Agger. 
Columbia University. 

Darwinism and Modern Socialism. By F. W. HEADLEY. 
London, Methuen and Company, 1909. — 342 pp. 

Even before we open the cover of Mr. Headley's book we are in- 
formed that its purpose is anti-socialistic, that it is " popularly written," 
and that it differs from other books of the same kind. The last asser- 
tion is true, in that the volume is well written and very readable. It 
cannot be said, however, that the author presents any original argu- 
ments, nor does he reveal a very profound knowledge of the literature 
of social evolution. 

In the first chapter, " Societies Animal and Human," we are plunged 
at once into the argument about which the whole book turns. The 
struggle for existence is the universal phenomenon of the animate 
world and is essential to all progress ; socialism aims to put a stop to 
the struggle for existence ; ergo, socialism would stop all progress, and 
the race would degenerate. The socialist would of course criticize this 
argument ase mphasizing too strongly the struggle of man against man 
and group against group, rather than the struggle of man to overcome 
and control the forces of his environment, and would reply, further, 
that socialism would destroy only industrial competition, which is of 
questionable value in the development of character and of physical 
vitality. 

The author then proceeds to sketch, in 120 pages, the evolution of 
the family, the passing of the village community — " semi-socialism "> — 
and the growth of individualism from the time of the Black Death to 
the present. The next few chapters are devoted to a discussion of 
"Modern Social Problems," including chapters on " Natural Selection 
among Civilized Peoples," " Industrial Competition," " Trade Unions," 
" Business Capacity of Governments," "Saving and Interest," "Na- 
tional Debts," " Railway Finance," " Accumulation of Capital," 
"Great Trading Combinations," "The Land Question" and "The 
Capitalist Class and the Labor Class." The evils which may result 
from a laissezfaire policy are freely recognized, and considerable state 
regulation is advocated; but governments are pronounced unfit for 



